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ULRICH GREGOR 


The German Film in 1964: 


Stuck at Zero 


The situation of the German film in 1964 can 
be compared with that of an old tree which— 
although dried-up and dead—has not yet de- 
cided to which side it will fall, and only be- 
cause of this uncertainty has remained stand- 
ing. Several factors have brought West Ger- 
man film production (and we are here con- 
cerned only with the West) to the brink of 
ruin. First is the ever-growing competition of 
television, whose audience has grown since 
1954, when TV was first introduced to the Ger- 
man public, to 10 million in a population of 
about 50 million. Second is the decline of the 
film audience: in 1957 the audience numbered 
801 million; in 1963, 416 million. Production 
has fallen: in 1958 there were 115 feature films; 
in 1962, 63; in 1963, 73. Numerous well-known 
production companies and finance firms have 
collapsed; UFA has completely done away 
with its feature-film production after steady 
failures, and the remaining business, the film 
theaters, has been bought by a big book pub- 
lisher. And there is the artistic as well as com- 
mercial failure of most of the established film 
directors. In 1962 it seemed that film produc- 
tion in West Germany was doomed. Only the 
unexpected success of a series of Edgar Wallace 
and Karl May films (May is Germany’s best- 


loved Wild West author) which, however, are 
of no artistic consequence, has allowed the in- 
dustry to hold onto its shaky position and even 
build itself up a little. 

Several suggestions for governmental and 
financial help have been made in an attempt to 
pull the German film out of the blind alley in 
which it has been lost for years. However, these 
suggestions scarcely touch the real grounds of 
the German film crisis. For more than two years 
there has existed in Germany a sort of “move- 
ment” of young directors who are opposed to 
the established industry. This group of young 
directors appeared at the 1962 short film fes- 
tival at Oberhausen with a spectacular mani- 
festo, and since then has been called the 
“Oberhausen Group.” However, these direc- 
tors represent opposing and rival tendencies, 
and although one may feel sympathetic to- 
wards them, one can scarcely claim, with a few 
individual exceptions, that they have shown the 
intelligence and the artistic capabilities that 
are necessary for a real renovation of the Ger- 
man film. On the contrary, certain of their films 
and their theoretical statements cause one to 
fear that a German nouvelle vague could result 
in sectarianism, irrationalism, and a filmic lart 
pour Tart. Before we discuss this group, let us 
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first concern ourselves with the established Ger- 
man film production. The best-known _per- 
sonalities of the German postwar film, Helmut 
Kautner and Wolfgang Staudte, recently have 
not been doing much. This applies especially to 
Kautner. In 1962 he made two films, both of 
which were disappointing: Der Traum von 
Lieschen Miiller (The Dream of Lieschen Miil- 
ler), a dull attempt at parody of the common 
illusionistic entertainment film, that did not 
achieve its object, and Die Roten (The Reds), 
a formal, ambitious filming of the novel of the 
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same name by Alfred Andersch. But when Die 
Roten was presented at the Berlin Film Fes- 
tival, the response was general amusement. 
Kautner tries in this film—the story of a middle- 
class woman who wants to escape from the life 
she has led up to now—to give the appearance 
of philosophical depth through the conscious 
imitation of the stylistic techniques of Antoni- 
oni (and even Resnais). But the contradiction 
of highly artificial photography (Gianni di 
Venanzo) on the one hand, and a banal, taste- 
less production, as well as embarrassingly pre- 
tentious dialogue on the other, is striking. Fun- 
damentally, the novel is not suitable for film- 
ing and the lead actress, Ruth Leuwerik, a 
staunch German mother-type, was certainly un- 
suited to her part. This film shows again what 
has been clear since Kautner’s earlier films (Das 
Glas Wasser, based on Scribe, and the version 
of Hamlet Der Rest ist Schweigen), that Kaut- 
ners despairing attempts at Art inevitably re- 
sult in a half-monstrous, half-involuntarily comi- 
cal pseudo-art. After the unanimous beating he 
took from the critics, Kautner turned after Die 
Roten to TV and stage directing, and only re- 
cently has he gotten up the courage to try an- 
other feature film project (Ludwig Thomas’ 
Lausbubengeschichten) . 

If Helmut Kautner represents the type of di- 
rector who strives for modernity in formal ex- 
pression at any price, neglecting questions of 
content, a colleague, Wolfgang Staudte (from 
whom came the best German postwar achieve- 
ments, Rotation and Der Untertan) is more 
concerned with political commitment. But in 
contrast to Kautner, Staudte’s weak point is 
that he neglects the formal side of his films. 
The films Staudte produced in West Germany 
after he left the DEFA, above all, Rosen fiir 
den Staatsanwalt (Roses for the DA—1959) 
Kirmes (1960), and to a lesser extent Der letzte 
Zeuge (The Last Witness—1961) are still 
among the relatively best German films. They 
are convincing primarily by their uninhibited 
criticism of contemporary life in West Ger- 
many, by their forthright attempt to “over- 
come’ Germany’s past, and by their commit- 
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ment and honesty. Their story techniques and 
their photography, however, are traditional, 
and many characters appear simplified or 
schematized. In 1962 Staudte made a very in- 
teresting feature film for TV: Rebellion, from 
a novella by Joseph Roth, the story of a disabled 
veteran of World War I, an extremely subtle 
and stylistically sound piece of work. The fol- 
lowing year, however, he disappointed his fol- 
lowers with a superficial, musical-comedy-level 
filming of Bert Brecht’s Dreigroschenoper which 
missed all the polemics and critical undertones 
of the work. It seemed that Staudte would have 
to be dropped from the list of serious German 
directors. Many critics still maintain this after 
a very polemical and pertinent Staudte film 
appeared at the 1964 Berlin Film Festival: 
Herrenpartie. The subject of this film (which 
could only be made as a joint German-Yugo- 
slav production, just as Rebellion could only be 
produced for TV release) is grandiose, and 
concentrates as if in a burming-glass the com- 
plicated problems of Germany’s present. A Ger- 
man glee club on a vacation in Yugoslavia wan- 
ders astray on a lonely mountain road; the 
members come to a village in which only 
women live, the male inhabitants having been 
shot as hostages by the Germans in the last 
war. Between the Yugoslavian women and the 
German singers (who suddenly discover their 
old soldier natures) warlike conditions develop; 
the thin cover over the past is torn away. How- 
ever, while Staudte shows his sharp polemical 
force and his gift for pointed and biting satire 
in the characterization of the glee-club mem- 
bers, he is much less successful in depicting the 
Yugoslav women. They stand around like fig- 
ures out of a Greek tragedy, and their antago- 
nistic, embittered attitude toward the Germans 
switches all of a sudden to the opposite after 
a sympathetic young girl from the town repri- 
mands them. Staudte’s film must be taken as a 
piece of agitation, as a self-critical discussion 
of the unassimilated leftovers of Germany’s 
past, and to some extent merely as material for 
a “political” musical. In this area he displays 
his real qualities; however, in contrast, there 
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are a variety of formal weaknesses in the film. 
Herrenpartie is not a film for aesthetes, or for 
admirers of subtle, tense, psychological drama; 
still, this film has something to say, and it says 
it with provoking, critical sharpness, and this 
is a quality which no other German film pro- 
duced as of 1964 can show. 

Many critics are setting their hopes on a 
third name, that of an outsider to the large 
productions: Bernhard Wicki. Wicki, a former 
Swiss actor, made his debut with an interesting 
socially critical and controversial film about big 
city youth: Warum sind Sie gegen uns? (Why 
are you against us?) His first long feature film, 
Die Briicke (The Bridge—1959) revealed 
honest antimilitaristic intentions as well as 
indisputable cinematographic sensitivity. Un- 
fortunately this film did not portray the actual 
background of the war with the sharpness and 
clarity which one might have hoped for—in this 
respect it is somewhat superficial. Less con- 
vincing was Wicki’s next film, Das Wunder des 
Malachias (1961), which was based on a novel 
by the Catholic author, Bruce Marshal. Wicki 
tries here to stigmatize certain excesses in con- 
temporary, prosperous German society, namely 
the reckless commercial exploitation of reli- 
gious needs. The film swings back and forth, 
undecided, between allegory and a criticism 
of contemporary reality. The production is sub- 
jected to a hectic rhythm and revels in spec- 
tacular mass scenes which allow the audience 
no distance from the action and no time for 
reflection. Das Wunder des Malachias was pro- 
duced on an extremely high budget and since 
it met no public success it brought ruin to its 
financial backers. Later Wicki had a contract 
to go to Hollywood, where he took part in the 
direction of the super-production The Longest 
Day; and recently he made a film of Diirren- 
matt’s play, Der Besuch der alten Dame (The 
Visit) with Ingrid Bergman in the lead role. 
This last contains a few successful scenes, but 
in general shows the stamp of the typical in- 
ternational, commercially calculated joint pro- 
duction, and the personal signature of the di- 
rector, Wicki, can hardly be recognized. 


In the precarious position of the German 
film, economically as well as artistically, the 
clever manufacturers of the cinematic trade— 
the businessmen of film direction—have achieved 
the most success. Alfred Weidemann has known 
how to quickly adapt to the prevailing condi- 
tions since his beginnings in film propaganda 
in the Hitler Youth. He recently turned Schnitz- 
ler’s Reigen into a tasteless farce, which ap- 
peared in the movie theaters under the philis- 
tine title Das grosse Liebesspiel (The Great 
Love Game). Kurt Hoffmann is a specialist in 
what are supposed to be intellectual and witty 
comedies, but which are actually flat and con- 
formist. His Wir Wunderkinder (Aren't We 
Wonderful?—1958), an apology for the “unpo- 
litical” German average citizen, was for some 
reason always overrated outside of Germany. 
His Schloss Gripsholm (Gripsholm Castle— 
1963) robbed Tucholsky’s novel of all its un- 
pleasant and biting passages and left a nice, 
colorful picture album. Recently he did a serial 
TV film Das Haus in der Krapfengasse, based 
on Ben-Gavriel. Rolf Thiele, after his half-way 
successful musical Mddchen Rosemarie (1958) 
has moved over to pseudo-erotic soul dramas, 
which hide their commercial intentions under 
a glossy polished literary surface: Lulu (based 
on Wedekind) (1962), Venusberg and Moral 
63 (1963). His last film, an adaptation of the 
Thomas Mann novella Tonio Krdger, was al- 
lowed to represent Germany at the Venice film 
festival, but this film too was an artistic fiasco. 
Thiele translated the literary subject into cal- 
ligraphic, precise pictures, whose decorative 
sugary style soon becomes boring (camera: 
Wolf Wirth). He invents unnecessary “dec- 
orations’ to add to the subject matter and revels 
in heavily significant, painfully inept symbol- 
ism (manuscript leaves that turn into seagulls, 
statues which turn in the light of a flashlight 
and which are supposed to embody the “sen- 
suousness of the Italians). The German film 
will certainly get no farther along this road of 
apparently ambitious, but consistently unsuc- 
cessful filmings of literary works (which even 
Kautner has tried with his Die Roten). 


The sum of these observations, at least as 
far as the films of the established directors are 
concerned, is rather depressing. The old mas- 
ters of the German film have nothing more to 
say, or at best repeat their old themes (as in 
the case of Staudte). The rest, producers as 
well as directors, don’t know how to get out of 
the vicious circle of decreasing income and de- 
creasing quality. The representatives of the 
German film industry do not hesitate to accuse 
the State of being responsible for this sinister 
situation. And it is important that in the last 
few years German films have profited only 
slightly from government subsidies, while the 
State has set up high entertainment taxes, which 
TV, as a public institution, does not have to 
pay. In the past there were only two subsidy 
measures taken by the government: the “Ger- 
man Film Prize,” offered yearly, which honors 
a few individual successes with a relatively 
small financial donation; and the system of the 
so-called “Pradikatizierung” (Proclamation) in 
which a commission proclaims certain long and 
short films to be “valuable” or “especially valu- 
able,” with the consequence that the particular 
films are freed either in part or completely from 
paying the entertainment tax. This system exists 
because of the short film industry; for shorts, 
at least those that are “proclaimed,” are in- 
cluded in their programs by theater owners 
because they bring a reduction in the entertain- 
ment tax. 

Two years ago the government—alarmed by 
Cassandra cries by the industry—set up a spe- 
cial subsidy fund for the German film, which 
now contains some 6 million German marks per 
year. The largest part of this fund is divided 
by a commission among “valuable” productions, 
and in the form of “Premiums” of 200,000 
marks. Films which are “suitable for raising 
the image of the German Republic in the eyes 
of foreigners” receive a premium of 250,000 
marks, which corresponds to a fourth to a fifth 
of the production costs of a black-and-white 
film. Also scripts can receive a high premium, 
which is then, of course, to be used in the film- 
ing of that script. However, the situation with 
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the German film is such that often scripts which 
have received a premium can nevertheless not 
be filmed because a backer for the rest of the 
production costs cannot be found. The com- 
mission which doles out the premiums is com- 
posed for the most part of government repre- 
sentatives who are little qualified to make 
artistic judgments of films; hence an unfortunate 
film like Kautner’s Die Roten promptly received 
a feature-film premium, while Staudte’s Her- 
renpartie (probably because of his “subversive” 
character) received no mention. 

For about a year there has been discussion 
of a law to help films which has been intro- 
duced in Parliament by the Christian-Democrat, 
Dr. Martin. According to this law, the re- 
turns of theater owners would be used to sub- 
sidize films commensurate to their commercial 
success. This would mean that the production 
of conformist, financially successful mediocre 
films would be encouraged, and the showing 
of more disturbing unconventional films would 
be completely halted. The fact that this “law to 
help films” would not reform the German film, 
but rather conserve its old and bad structure, 
has however become clear to the law-makers, 
for at the last minute the law was withdrawn 
from consideration and is presently being re- 
worked. 

It is not true, however, as the representatives 
of the film industry too often claim, that all 
the dolors of the German film can be explained 
by its economic need. The real reasons for the 
artistic and intellectual crisis in which the West 
German film has been since 1945 (and one 
can go back even farther), while the East Ger- 
man productions experienced a “classical 
flowering” up to 1951, lie much more in the 
lack of courage of the producers, the incapa- 
bility of writers and directors, the inability to 
catch reality in their characters and settings, 
the lack of a critical position, and the inability 
to free themselves from clichés and platitudes. 
The development of West German society to 
its current material affluence is probably to a 
great extent responsible for the present situa- 
tion of the West German film. But this explana- 


tion is not entirely sufficient, for it does not say 
why in present-day Germany there is no decent 
film-making, although there is a serious litera- 
ture. Today, however, the same fateful blood- 
letting of 1933 is again visible in the develop- 
ment of the German film. At that time the most 
significant film directors and authors emigrated 
—those who hadn’t already left the country— 
and the natural growth of the film was broken. 
Hence for the younger talents in film who 
started after 1945, there was no tradition on 
which they could build. The idea that the Ger- 
man film under Hitler achieved any degree of 
serious artistic integrity, is a legend which is 
supported only by those who are lacking in 
political sensitivity, those who evidently don't 
see through the false propagandistic pathos of 
the Veit Harlan films, and who have no feel- 
ing for the Kirchhofsruhe der Diktator (grave- 
yard peace of the dictator) which prevails 
in the so-called “unpolitical” films of the Hit- 
ler regime. Especially difficult to understand 
is the persistent high estimation of the fascistic 
mysticism of Nazi propagandists such as Leni 
Riefenstahl, who is the rage of certain foreign 
film aesthetes, and who praise her foolishness 
as did Michel Delahaye in his Berlin festival 
report (1964) for Cahiers du Cinéma. The 
West German postwar film has not yet departed 
with sufficient sharpness and clarity from this 
past. As far as it touches on political subjects, 
it almost always surrounds the passive hero with 
a halo of respectability (Wir Wunderkinder), 
and the officers of Hitler’s army are always pure 
souls, desiring to resist (Des Teufels General, 
Canaris). This lack of courage to honestly dis- 
cuss the past is certainly one of the chief rea- 
sons for the artistic failure of the films since 
1945. Of course there are reasons for this spe- 
cial political apathy which lie outside the films 
and point to the constitution of West German 
society. What little effect, basically, the lessons 
of the past have had on public opinion in Ger- 
many is apparent in the hysterical press cam- 
paigns which break out every time a foreign 
country produces a supposedly “anti-German” 
film—for instance, The Four Days of Naples. 
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It is interesting that the burning problem of 
Germany’s past pervades TV, literature and the 
stage as well (consider the play by Rolf Hoch- 
huth, Der Stellvertreter-The Deputy), while 
the subject seems to be taboo in films, or at 
least is always handled in a conformist and 
apologetic manner. 

There is yet another situation which may 
be considered responsible for the inadequacy 
of films to orient themselves in the present and 
for their failure to take a critical stand. Politi- 
cal discussion in Germany is overshadowed by 
a taboo, the taboo of the relationship to East 
Germany. Everyone realizes that German poli- 
tics of the future are only conceivable with 
some sort of settlement in relations with this 
other part of Germany. But this cannot be pub- 
licly discussed. Therefore, since the basic ques- 
tion of German [political] identity is con- 
sistently suppressed from public discussion, in 
the long run it is German society itself which 
suffers from a lack of self-recognition. Since 
there is no image of the future, there can be no 
image of the present. And surely this charac- 
teristic blindness and lack of orientation in West 
German society is related to the present inade- 
quacies in the West German film. 

The crisis of the German film is, however, 
a crisis of the generations as well. Until now 
the film has been controlled by writers and 
directors who were born between 1910 and 
1920. Might one not assume that sooner or 
later this generation will be swallowed up b 
a younger one which will be able to lead the 
film out of its ideological and intellectual blind 
alley? Such hopes, in 1962, seemed to be jus- 
tified. In February of that year, at the short- 
film festival in Oberhausen—which is known for 
its progressive and noncommercial climate—a 
group of young cinéastes gathered, who already 
had their first documentaries and shorts be- 
hind them. They surprised the public with a 
manifesto in which they—and not without rea- 
sons—decreed the “death of the conventional 
German film.” Here is the text of the manifesto, 
which appears to be a call to revolution by a 
German nouvelle vague: 
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“The collapse of the conventional German 
film has pulled the economic floor out from 
under an intellectual position which we reject. 
Because of this the new film will have a chance 
to live. 

“German short films by young writers, direc- 
tors and producers have, in the past few years, 
received a great number of awards in interna- 
tional festivals and were recognized by inter- 
national critics. These works and their success 
show that the future of the German film lies 
with those who have demonstrated that they 
speak a new filmic language. In Germany, as 
in other countries, the school of the short film 
has become the experimental] field of the fea- 
ture film. 

“We will explain our claim that we will create 
the new German feature film. This new film 
needs new freedoms: freedom from the usual 
conventions, freedom from the influence of the 
commercial partner, freedom from the tutelage 
of special interest groups. We have concrete 
intellectual, formal, and economic conceptions 
of the new German film. Together, we are 
ready to take the economic risks. The old film 
is dead. We believe in the new one.” 


Two years have passed since the publica- 
tion of this manifesto, and one can try to 
weigh what the young generation of directors 
has produced. The results are unsatisfactory, 
unfortunately, when compared with the grand 
intentions of the manifesto. It was apparent at 
first glance that the diversity of temperament 
and character within the “Oberhausen Group” 
made it impossible to speak of the group as 
a movement with common goals. That which 
the young directors agree upon (most of them 
were born around 1930) is the conception of 
the auteur film, a film which is the creative ex- 
pression of an individual, not of a team or of 
an abstract idea. For most (not all!) of the 
young directors, the film tends to signify a for- 
mal practice, a search for subjective expres- 
sion as the reflex of an objective reality. This 
pertains particularly to those members of the 
Oberhausen group who live in Munich, so that 
there has even been talk of a “Munich School” 
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in German film. To simplify a little, we can say 
that the great models for the young German 
directors are Truffaut, Godard, and Resnais, 
while they are less interested in the newer 
trends of Italian realism or cinéma-vérité. If 
only they could, in intention at least, create 
something comparable to the work of their 
models! But unfortunately such a claim is im- 
possible. 

The best-known director of the group is prob- 
ably the Viennese-born Herbert Vesely. He 
made his debut (after the filming of a poem 
by Trakl) in 1954 with the longish experimental 
film Nicht mehr flighen (No More Running), a 
rather confused creation, overburdened with 
philosophical ideas and filmed in a Spanish 
wasteland. There followed a series of short 
films, among which Portrait einer Pause (Por- 
trait of a Pause—1956) was outstanding. It is 
a film of the pause between two ballet rehear- 
sals. It is characterized by an aesthetically re- 
fined photography, by the play of light and 
shadow, as well as by the lack of dialogue. In 
1961/62 Vesely made his first long feature 


film, Das Brot der friihen Jahre (Bread of the 
Early Years). This production was revolution- 
ary for the German film, since for the first time a 
foreigner—an esoteric-minded one—had the 
opportunity to make a film under professional 
conditions, but to make it in complete freedom 
and without making the smallest compromise. 
(This was made possible for the young director 
by the equally young but relatively financially 
strong “Atlas” firm, which has specialized in 
backing the cost and production of artistically 
serious films.) The film stems from the novel 
of the same name by Heinrich Boll. But in 
spite of all the favorable circumstances under 
which the film was made, Das Brot der friihen 
Jahre was disappointing. The novel deals with 
an actual subject: it relates the story of a young 
man living in present-day Cologne. He is sick 
of the false moral values and norms of the so- 
ciety of the Economic Miracle, and he sud- 
denly tries to escape the life he has led. But 
Vesely tries to reduce this story to a sequence 
of subjective fragments, which scarcely have a 
relationship any longer to the reason behind the 
events. The action, and this goes for the devel- 
opment of the characters as well, seems to have 
hardly interested the director; he treats it as 
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a pretext for a precise, modernistic camera- 
lyricism, which somewhat detracts from the 
photographic aspects of the novel’s love story. 
What dominates in this film is the taste for well- 
thought-out calligraphic scenes (camera: Wolf 
Wirth), the striving for a modern manner of 
narration—which, however, brings no insight 
into the inner life of the people, and the imita- 
tion—to be a little more friendly let us say “quo- 
tation’—from foreign models, especially from 
Alain Resnais. 

Das Brot der friihen Jahre received a whole 
list of official prizes, thereby returning the in- 
vestment of its producers. But this film aroused 
as little sympathy with the public as it did with 
the critics, the German as well as the interna- 
tional critics (for Das Brot der friihen Jahre was 
shown in Cannes and Venice). Since then 
Vesely has not again braved the public. 
Strangely enough, the labor unions recently 
made a contract with him for an advertising 
film, which is said to be not too convincing, 
however. 

Two other voung directors appeared in 1962 
with their first feature films; the Berlin director 
and producer, Hans-Jiirgen Pohland and the 
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Munich documentary film-maker, Ferdinand 
Khittl. Pohland described in Tobby the life of 
an actual Berlin jazz singer. Tobby spends his 
evenings and nights in night clubs, without 
knowing what he really wants. He receives an 
offer to go on a musical tour; the tour would 
be well paid, but involves artistic compromise. 
Tobby swings back and forth and finally re- 
jects the offer. The film is almost completely 
improvised; the singer, Tobby, plays himself on 
the screen. Pohland is unsuccessful in giving 
his film a unified structure or a significance 
which reaches beyond the private. But if the 
film does not demonstrate particular intelligence 
or analytic perception, it does possess a naive 
honesty, and its composition reminds one fre- 
quently of the methods of cinéma-vérité. 

On the other hand Ferdinand Khittl’s Die 
Parallelstrasse (The Parallel Road) is a work 
of heavier, if a bit clearer, philosophical inten- 
tions. Khittl had made a name for himself 
earlier as a director of industrial films, especially 
for a film on the industrial uses of the mag- 
netic tape (Das magische Band). But Die 
Parallelstrasse shows for the first time the direc- 
tion of the director’s artistic intentions—unless 
they are the intentions of the scriptwriter, 
Bodo Bliithner. Many different influences from 
modern literature and the modern film are ap- 
parent in Die Parallelstrasse. A group of seri- 
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ous-looking men discuss the value and signifi- 
cance of some puzzling “documents,” which— 
or so it appears—comprise the intimate diary of 
someone who has died. The “documents” are 
introduced into the frame story in the form of 
short documentary excursions, and the com- 
mentary takes on a rather philosophical-literary 
tone. For the most part the action concerns 
travel impressions from Africa and America. 
However, everything is shrouded in secrecy 
and ambiguousness. Suddenly the discussions 
break off, without having led to any result. 
What remains in the audience's memory are 
some picturesque, exotic scenes and a sequence 
of lyrically colored aphorisms about life, death, 
and the transitoriness of things. While Die 
Parallelstrasse remained completely unnoticed 
in Germany, the film received strong publicity 
at the festival for experimental films in Knokke- 
le-Zoute 1963/64, where it actually won the 
first prize of the festival. Some of the critics 
and jury members seemed not to be disturbed 


by the questionable romanticism and the ritual- 
istic mystery, and admired instead the strange 
charm of individual documentary passages. 

Das Brot der friihen Jahre and Die Parallel- 
strasse show especially clearly the dangers 
which threaten a large number of young Ger- 
man directors: a forced aestheticism, a striving 
for abstract “modernity,” and the predisposition 
towards a speculative and vague pseudo-phil- 
osophy. 

At the farthest edge of this movement we 
find two directors who have achieved a special 
position among their colleagues both for their 
films and for their theoretical articles: Bern- 
hard Dorries and Edgar Reitz. Both became 
known for their experimental short films. Dor- 
ries made a film about an Italian cemetery, 
Campo Santo (1962) and a film entitled Al- 
gier-Report (1963). This last describes the life 
of a young Algerian in Munich—at least one 
can conclude this from the title and the pro- 
tagonist’s face, for there is no word of dialogue 
or commentary spoken in the film. One sees 
the Algerian as he takes a lonely walk around 
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a city; but one doesn’t know where he comes 
from, where he is going, or what he thinks, 
Intentionally, the film eliminates all concrete 
and specific details which could determine the 
existence of this Algerian in order to give only 
a vague, general and ambiguous impression; the 
story of this Algerian could be the story of any 
lonely man in any large city. 

The same tendency towards abstraction is 
seen in the work of Reitz, a former engineer 
who has worked in TV and in industry. His two 
latest films—which he considers his most im- 
portant—treat technical themes. The first, Kom- 
munikation (1962) describes the methods of 
modern electronic news transmission; the other 
deals with the theme of speed: Geschwindig- 
keit (1963). Rather than presenting a rational 
and comprehensible description of the techni- 
cal developments, Reitz tries in Kommunika- 
tion to develop a philosophy of communication. 
He makes use of a variety of symbols (lifted 
hands, walls, telegraph wires) and of shots 
which show electric relays, oscillographs and 
lamps that turn on and off. The whole is tied 
together by a montage which suggests a mys- 
terious significance. In Geschwindigkeit Reitz 
mounts his camera on a moving car and lets it 
swing on its own axis. In this way he obtains a 
series of vague, impressionistic pictures, which 
he joins together in an extremely complicated 
“score.” Reitz builds an abstract world in his 
films with considerable intellectual exertions. 


Reitz’s Geschwindigkeit 
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It is a world which has a certain similarity to 
twelve-tone music, and from which humans 
are excluded. It is characteristic that these 
young directors often use comparisons with 
music in order to explain their intentions. At 
the same time, however, they reject an intui- 
tive method of work—this applies at least to 
Edgar Reitz; he worked a whole year on the 
preparation of his Geschwindigkeit which con- 
tains no fewer than 347 shots. At the moment, 
Reitz is busy with the development of a new 
method to use the film for exhibition purposes. 

Reitz and Dorries suggest in their work the 
idea of a new film aesthetic; for this reason 
Reitz named his last film Kino 1, as if it were 
the first item of a whole series. Dorries states 
that “a film which belongs to the realm of the 
new films must have no end and no beginning, 
it can only originate out of a continuum of con- 
tents, which are arranged without logical se- 
quence. * And in the same article, which is 
the result of a discussion with Robbe-Grillet, 
Dérries writes, “In a projected film by Vesely 
there occurs the awakening of a girl out of her 
own fragments, which are without memory, 
without past, without the significance given to 
them by education and environment—a birth, 
symptomatic of the conception of man as it 
can also be found in films like L’Avventura or 
Vivre sa vie. The events which occur to this 
person who is determined neither by a family 
nor by society, lie on a surface, or on parallel 
running planes, without direct dramaturgical 
references, unattached, without compelling mo- 
tives; the unreflected, ahistorical, asocial per- 
ception prevails—and the individual becomes 
again unknown, basically incomprehensible, a 
puzzle.” 

Clearly, Vesely, Reitz, Dérries and their fol- 
lowers are trying to achieve an agnostic film, 
a film that will mirror an irrational world, that 
will stand in contrast to the documentary or 
socially committed film. Hence Dérries, in Al- 
gier-Report, separates his hero from the sur- 
rounding world; Reitz shows mysterious shots 
of radar antennae, skeletons and signal poles: 
the world shall again become a mystery and 
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Man shall again become an unknown being. 

It is difficult to expect the renovation of 
the German film from such esoteric directors. 
It is much more to be feared that the estab- 
lished film industry will concede an experi- 
mental field to the avant garde; the experi- 
ments would have no effect on anyone and give 
the commercial movie-man a good conscience. 
Reitz and Dorries however have the chance to 
win new followers: for two years they both 
have had jobs as professors of film direction 
at the “Hochschule fiir Gestaltung” in Ulm, an 
art academy along the lines of the Bauhaus, 
which also has a film department. 

Recently a film appeared from the group at 
the Hochschule, the long experimental film, 
Der Damm. It is a work by the ex-Yugoslavian 
Vlado Kristl, whose short films Don Quixote 
and Madeline-Madeline had stirred some inter- 
est, due to their ludicrous humor. Der Damm, 
produced by Detten Schleirmacher, received 
considerable publicity before it was even fin- 
ished because the lead actress Petra Krause, a 
very popular TV singer in Germany, jumped 
from a window to cure her heartbreak, and 
since then has been crippled. It is possible that 
this will remain the only reason that the public 
will take an interest in this film. 

Der Damm begins with a long, Becket-like 
monologue, in a mixture of melancholy and 
banality. The implication is that these are the 
feelings of someone, although one can con- 
clude this only much later. Then one sees the 
attractive Petra Krause being pushed back and 
forth on her wheel chair, first by a thin, weak 
but mysterious young man (Vlado Kristl), and 
then by a fat uniformed train conductor. The 
setting of the events is for the most part a bare, 
snow-covered landscape between river and 
trees, along the edge of which a long dam runs. 
There seems to be a rivalry building between 
the two men, and the younger seems to be the 
loser. Finally one sees him (several times) in a 
quarry, picking out a large stone which he 
carries around and finally carries to some un- 
known goal by means of an express train. But 
even my attempt here to reconstruct the 


“events” of the film relies to a large extent on 
interpretation, and might possibly be angrily 
rejected by Kristl. For Der Damm is carefully 
constructed in such a way that the audience 
has no starting point for identification or ori- 
entation. There are no scenes which are not 
broken apart and mixed with other fragments 
to the point that they are nonrecognizable, 
there is no logic to the dialogue, just meaning- 
less talking past each other and word jumbles. 
There is scarcely a second which does not 
bring new, confusing cuts and montages, while 
the loudspeaker beats sharp and piercing elec- 
tronic noises into the ears of the audience. The 
result is the complete absence of formal struc- 
ture. Even if one can take some pleasure at the 
beginning in certain montage sequences, the 
everyday proceedings (like a telephone discus- 
sion in a cell) become unrecognizable. One be- 
comes alienated, tired, and indifferent to the 
abstract sameness of the film—the insistent rep- 
etition of the same motives and same formal 
means. The main complaint one must make 
against Kristl is his lack of a basic idea, a con- 
ception. In order to present feelings and per- 
ceptions in the raw as this film obviously is 
trying to do, it is not sufficient to renounce any 
kind of structure and simply set microscopic 
montage fragments one after another. For them 
to actually become a statement, these fragments 
must be related to a kernel thought, as is the 
case in Alain Resnais’ film Muriel, which Kristl 
may have had in mind as an artistic model (one 
can find clear reminiscences in Der Damm of 
Hallelujah the Hills and Polanskis Mammels). 
But one feels the formal alienation is presented 
for its own sake as [art pour l'art. What Kristl 
really wants to say with this film remains in 
the dark. A single motive is clear: that is the 
Sisyphus motive, of the man who senselessly 
keeps pushing the stone up the hill; but this 
motive does not work as a clarifying “key,” 
but as a piece of philosophical symbolism. 

The only happy quality of Der Damm is a 
certain disposition of the author toward bur- 
lesque and sportive comedy. He integrates 
dancing, springs, and leaps into his acting, and 


thereby perhaps keeps his film from sinking 
into a rather embarrassing pseudo-philosophy. 
Also, Der Damm has less of the predilection 
for agreeable, calligraphic scene formations than 
one finds in the other avant-garde German 
films, especially in those of Vesely. In this move 
away from superficial camera-lyricism there is 
something positive. Finally, however, there 
seem to be the same typical mistakes in Der 
Damm as in the other esoteric films: vagueness 
of form, intellectual emptiness, originality of 
expression merely for its own sake, and the imi- 
tation of foreign models. 

Of course, it would be a false picture to re- 
duce new German film-making to Vesely, Reitz, 
Dorries, and Vlado Kristl—that is, to a line of 
rigorous formalism and aestheticism. Although 
this line represents the main current, there is 
also a whole list of directors who do not fall 
into this pattern: e.g., Raimond Ruehl, Haro 
Senft, Franz-Joset Spieker, and Walter 
Kriittner. Their first short films don't yet yield 
a clear picture of personality; all of these men 
have made experimental films as well as realis- 
tic documentaries. Ruehl’s most interesting films 
are Salinas (1960), an expressive, strong re- 
port on the difficult work of gathering salt in 
Spain, and Gesicht von der Stange, one of the 
many “questionable” films dealing with youth, 
which is about a young girl who has her hair 
cut in the manner of Jean Seberg. Here Ruehl 
is trying to show, in a little episode, the influ- 
ence of films on young people of today. The 
film is lively and formally imaginative (and 
contains quotations from Chien andalou and 
Rashomon). Only the playing of the youths is 
not well done. Haro Senft demonstrates in Kahl 
(1961), a film about the construction of an 
atomic reactor, remarkable mastery in the use 
of filmic techniques. By means of montages and 
of repeated inserts of newsreel material he 
builds a panorama of political and social events 
as a background to the main story. Other 
shorts by Senft are Parolen und Signale 
(1962) and Auto Auto (1963). Kriittner and 
Spieker have made numerous documentaries, 
mostly for TV; of Kriittner’s films, the ironic 
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report of a hubbub of tourists at Hitler's 
former Upper Salzberg residence, Es muss ein 
Stiick von Hitler sein (It Must be a Piece by 
Hitler—1963) is the most noteworthy. 

Peter Schamoni and Alexander Kluge appear 
to prefer a realistic style. The two made to- 
gether a formally imperfect but thematically 
noteworthy film on the architecture of the 
Third Reich, Brutalitét in Stein (Brutality in 
Stone—1960). A filmic analysis of those rigid 
monumental constructions that the Nazis left 
behind, it attempts to portray the inhuman 
spirit of the regime; the commentary includes, 
among others, the explanations of Rudolf Hoss, 
the former commandant of the Auschwitz con- 
centration camp. Brutalitdt in Stein tries to say 
too many things at once, but it does present 
one of the rare cases in which a young director 
comes to terms with the Nazi problem, and 
hence it is worth one’s attention. Since then, 
Schamoni has made a number of reportage 
films of little consequence, and together with 
the art-film expert Carl Lamb he made a film 
on the painter Max Ernst. Kluge, who is a 
writer as well, made a film on the situation of 
teachers in Germany (Lehrer, 1963). The film 
depicts some typical social fates of German 
schoolteachers through a half a century. Al- 
though this film holds one’s attention by its 
careful political analysis, the effect is still in- 
complete. Two continuations, which, with the 
first part, were to form a trilogy, were never 
made. 

Finally, the animated films of Wolfgang 
Urchs and Boris von Borresholm should be 
mentioned. They demonstrate not only a sense 
of fantasy and graphic talent, but they also 
possess thematic and topical importance as well. 
Die Gartenzwerge (1962) presents German 
postwar history as a satirical drama of indus- 
trious but not too intelligent dwarfs. Das Un- 
kraut (1962) polemicized against the political 
apathy in present-day Germany: a strange 
weed, which is ignored by people, begins to 
grow in a city and finally grows over the city 
completely. Die Pistole (1963) relates—a little 
in the manner of Jan Lenica—the story of a 
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pistol, which embodies the destructive principle 
in Man or in history; small, microbe-like be- 
ings finally succeed, through the use of their 
intelligence, in conquering the pistol. In dis- 
cussing animated films, we should also mention 
that Jan Lenica’s Die Nashérner (inspired by 
Ionesco’s play The Rhinoceros) was made in 
Germany, although it would be difficult to call 
this a German film. 

Most of the young German directors (Rob 
Houwer should be included among them; he 
comes from Holland and has been busy lately 
primarily as a producer) are working on fea- 
ture-film projects or scriptwriting along with 
their short-film work. 

One group of the Oberhausen-Munich di- 
rectors, for example, collaborated with the 
Hamburg producer Walter Koppel (who has 
since gone bankrupt) in making seven parts of 
an episodic film based on “factual” material 
from the sensation sheet Bildzeitung, which 
treats the dangers to which young girls of to- 
day are subject through the laxity in morals. 
The result was a film of preponderantly com- 
mercial tenor with the title, Htitet Eure Toch- 
ter! (Protect Your Daughters!) which finally 
reached the theaters in 1964. It is concerned 
with such themes as innocence led astray 
(three episodes by Eberhard Hauff, Wolf Hart, 
and Karl Schedereit), the work load which a 
young girl in a factory must suffer (episode by 
Walter Kriittner), child prostitution in a 
wrecked auto (Franz-Josef Spieker), and the 
relationship between the factory boss’s daugh- 
ter and a Sicilian worker (Rob Houwer). The 
seventh episode was finally dropped by the pro- 
ducer. 

For a while great hopes were set on the 
Berlin director, Will Tremper. He started with 
Flucht nach Berlin (Escape to Berlin), a rela- 
tively sensational adventure film about the es- 
cape of a young man from East Germany to 
West Berlin, which, however, has some good 
atmospheric descriptions of a milieu. Above 
all, Endlose Nacht (1962) brought Tremper a 
certain renown as a hopeful young director. 


The film proceeds through a single night in the 
lobby of the West Berlin Tempelhof airport. 
Because of fog, a number of flights have been 
postponed; the passengers, who could not leave, 
wait for the morning. With this situation as the 
structure of his story, he then causes different 
human fates to cross one another. Thereby, in 
little scenes and incidental conversations, he 
catches much that is characteristic of Germany. 

Basically, he depends upon spectacular 
effects and tension—and here we see that Trem- 
per cannot escape the scandal journalism of 
his past. Such sensationalistic elements are also 
in the scripts which Tremper wrote after End- 
lose Nacht, e.g. the script for Verspdtung in 
Marienborn (Delay in Marienborn), a TV 
film by Rolf Hadrich on the political East-West 
theme, describing, in a rather trite manner, an 
unsuccessful attempt at escape to West Ger- 
many (an actual occurrence). 

Another independent production of the last 
few months must, unfortunately, also be char- 
acterized as a miserable failure: a film produced 
by the actor Peter Carsten and staged by the 
Czech exile Thomas Fantl, Die Zeit der Schuld- 
losen (The Time of the Innocent—1964). The 
story for this film is from material by the writer 
Siegfried Lenz, which first appeared as a 
novella, then as a radio play, and finally as a 
stage presentation, inevitably to be made into 
a movie. The film falls into that extremely 
vague and therefore specifically German cate- 
gory of “problem films,” which by means of 
concrete treatment of selected conflicts tries to 
present “eternal” and “general” problems. In 
this film, we are concerned with the problem 
of guilt and responsibility. But why cannot 
things be called by their right names, and let 
the film take place in the time of the Nazis? 
Instead, we have a political dictator who re- 
sides “somewhere,” and who forces a group of 
citizens to either interrogate or kill an arrested 
criminal. Several years later the same people 
meet together and hold a trial over the murder 
of the criminal, which one of them committed. 
But the film formulates its problem so ab- 
stractly, its characters are so stereotyped (they 
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appear to be put together like cases in a super- 
ficial social investigation) and finally the direc- 
tion is so weak and undifferentiated—not even 
worthy of a mediocre TV production—that one 
can only call this film an embarrassing misfire. 
The fact that Die Zeit der Schuldlosen won con- 
siderable official recognition—the film ran as the 
German entry at the last Berlin film festival 
and received several “German film prizes’— 
throws a bright light on the alarming situation 
of the German film and of the incompetence of 
those who are responsible for it. 

Where, then, lie our hopes for the possible 
renovation of the German film—if we refuse to 
resign ourselves to hopelessness? Recently our 
expectations have been concentrated on two 
younger film directors: Hans Rolf Strobel and 
Heinz Tichawsky. Strobel and Tichawsky have 
made their joint productions primarily for TV; 
and some of them have been so successful that 
one can put them forward to perhaps halfway 
save the honor of the German film. The film- 
ography of the two directors already runs to a 
number of titles. Most of their films are re- 
portage, but this reportage is outstanding in its 
sharp sense of reality and the analytical and 
critical attitude with which the films meet 
that reality. Actually, Strobel and Tichawsky 
don’t consider their work as art, but as filmic 
journalism, which, of course, doesn’t keep their 
films from having artistic qualities. In Notizen 
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aus dem Altmiihltal (Notes from Altmiihltal— 
1961) a typical film for them, they draw a por- 
trait of a backward and underdeveloped region 
in northern Bavaria, which is nevertheless rec- 
ommended to visitors as a tourist’s paradise. In 
the manner of cinéma-vérité, they bring Count 
Pappenheim before the camera to explain his 
flag collection, they visit the city council dur- 
ing a sleepy session, they observe tourists who 
are lost in the admiration of patriotic monu- 
ments, investigate the living conditions of some 
Italian workers, and finally attend a sentimental 
play in the village theater. This film is not only 
made with irony and intelligence, but it suc- 
cessfully attempts to destroy a myth—the myth 
of the Altmiihltal region as a tourist’s dream— 
and sets in its place a critical picture of reality. 
It aroused a scandal in Germany (as have other 
Strobel—Tichawsky films) because certain of the 
people presented in the film felt themselves to 
be insulted; and only after much trouble and a 
trial did the directors succeed in getting their 
film “proclaimed” by the film evaluators. 

In 1962, Strobel and Tichawsky made a film 
for TV on the problems of urbanism, which 
heavily criticized the building authorities of 
the city of Munich, and caused far-reaching dis- 
cussions. But as of today, their best work is 
perhaps the long documentary Notabene Mez- 
zogiorno, which discusses land reform in the 
south of Italy. This film (it won first prize in 
Florence in the festival of ethnographic films) 
is a montage and new arrangement of several 
shorts which the directors had made already 
earlier in Italy. It contrasts several individual 
life stories of people from the rural regions of 
southern Italy, and concentrates especially on 
the case of a peasant who is moved from a 
mountain village to a fruitful region on the 
plain, but out of ignorance does not correctly 
use his land, and hence must live in misery. 
Strobel and Tichawsky have the peasants speak 
directly before the camera, and let them act out 
situations from their everyday lives. The main 
theme of the film is the difficulty of planting 
the spirit of progress and autonomy in a land 
that has been exploited and suppressed for 
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centuries. The individual episodes acquire a 
special authenticity by being situated in time 
and place by subtitles, which break into the 
action and keep the audience at a distance. 
And what we had hoped now seems about to 
be realized; namely that Strobel and Tichawsky 
would tackle a theme from contemporary Ger- 
many. The two directors are at present work- 
ing on a feature film with documentary se- 
quences on the conventions of marriage in the 
prosperous society, which they intend to en- 
title, Ehescheidung (Divorce). 

Another young director, upon whom our 
hopes are also set, is Peter Lilienthal. He has 
so far worked only for television, which, in its 
relative liberality towards the young directors, 
has become a sort of Maecenas. Lilienthal has 
adapted material from Slawomir Mrozek and 
Francisco Arabal as well as Klaus Rohler. For 
television he made a long feature film in realis- 
tic decor: Sttick fiir Stiick, the story of a boy 
who buys himself a bicycle, piece by piece, 
with money he has saved. This film is con- 
vincing by its realistic background (everyday 
Berlin) as well as by its psychological analysis 
(the relationship of the boy to his mother), 
and by its careful, expressive camera work. 
Lilienthal’s most personal creation so far is no 
doubt the short film Jede Stunde verletzt und 
die letzte totet (Every hour hurts, and the last 
one kills), based on the play Guernica by Fran- 
cisco Arabal. The highly stylized, theatrical ma- 
terial—a man and a woman search for each 
other in the ruins of a destroyed house—has a 
dreamlike quality which is achieved by sur- 
realistic montages and the blending in of for- 
eign film materials (as scenes out of Bufiuel’s Las 
Hurdes). This film was produced for the Baden- 
Baden television, but because of its strange 
shock effects was not broadcast, and so far 
has only appeared at the Knokke festival. 

If one sees a real talent in Peter Lilienthal, 
it is harder to say this of Michael Pfleghar, who 
also started in television, and who recently 
made his debut in the film world with a fea- 
ture, Die Tote von Beverly Hills (The Dead 
Woman of Beverly Hills). This film (which 
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was made in the U.S. under very adventurous 
circumstances—Hans-Jiirgen Pohland was the 
producer) is a colorful comedy, which tries to 
be witty and original, but is actually quite banal 
and embarrassing in its attempt to be signif- 
icant. Overworked gags stand next to washed- 
out jokes, a disagreeable, tasteless mixture. 


What is fatal about the situation of the Ger- 
man film is the fact that its condition has 
scarcely changed since 1960. The economic 
crisis and the lack of inspiration have become 
permanent, and at the moment only the new 
feature project of Strobel and Tichawsky of- 
fers any immediately interesting prospects. 
There is perhaps some hope, in a longer view, 
in the improved situation in publications on 
film criticism: FilmKritik and Film in Munich, 
Filmstudio in Frankfurt. But most of the Ger- 
man producers have still learned nothing from 
their bitter experiences. Perhaps the crisis will 
have to sharpen, the intellectual emptiness be- 
come even more unbearable, before something 
new can begin. Perhaps we must wait for the 
complete collapse of the old structures which 
have led the German film into its blind alley, 
so that the younger generation can take the 
reins and show their talents, and carry through 
the revolution announced in the Oberhausen 
manifesto two years ago, for which we have 
as yet been waiting in vain. 

[Translation: Marigay Granta] 
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